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RESEARCH CENTER DEVELOPS 
AT COLUMBUS STATE HOSPITAL 14-10 


FOR THE PAST FOUR MONTHS Columbus 
(Ohio) State Hospital has been working to 
provide the space and equipment for com- 
prehensive and intensive research in men- 
tal illness. One entire wing of the hos- 
pital—18 rooms—will be devoted entirely 
to research. Already five full time profes- 
sional men have been engaged for the 
projects. 

Several rooms will be used for the bio- 
logical study of mental illness. This work 
will include neuropathological and cyto- 
chemical studies of nerve cells in various 
disease processes. It is under the direction 
of Dr. James W. Papez of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who has spent the past three sum- 
mers at Columbus and who will join the 
permanent research staff on February 1, 
1950. 

Other studies now under way include 
certain relationships between misdemeanors, 
petty offenses, and the problems of mental 
illness, crime, and delinquency; carbohy- 
drate and mineral metabolism during in- 
sulin coma; the cardiological status of cer- 
tain patients by means of a Ballisto-cardio- 
gram and Flicker Photometer; special stud- 
ies of syphilis -with Aureo-mycin; and a 
number of psychological studies on per- 
sonality traits, particularly investigations of 
the relationship between mental hospital 
staff diagnoses and the profiles as indi- 
cated by Szondi in his method of analysis. 

Within the next year Columbus State 
Hospital plans to have a well organized 
group of eight or ten full-time professional 
people engaged in research. In addition, 
it hopes to interest the entire staff in a 
number of part-time problems. 

A generous amount of money is allocated 
for research by the Ohio legislature from 
the sums provided by paying patients. 


LOBOTOMY RESEARCH 
PROJECT BEGUN 14-11 


A LOBOTOMY RESEARCH PROJECT is now 
under way at the VA _ neuropsychiatric 
hospitals at Bedford and Northampton, 
Mass., Roanoke, Va., and Ft. Custer, Mich. 
Approved by the National Research Coun- 
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cil, the program aims at a better under- 
standing of the specific effects of lobotomy 
procedures and of what type of patient is 
most benefited by the various types of 
operations. 

The plan seeks to discover the extent 
that the attitude of the staff toward the 
lobotomized patient has on his condition, 
and what effect their desire for his im- 
provement may have on their estimate on 
his condition. The hospitals hope to re- 
duce the effect of these factors by parallel 
examinations of a control series of patients 
not subjected to operation and by the in- 
clusion of examinations by visiting con- 
sultants who are not intimately concerned 
with the patient under examination. 

The patients included in the series oper- 
ated upon will be selected by the staff in 
accordance with the normal procedures of 
the hospitals. The series of operated cases 
at each hospital will be divided into two 
sub-series subjected to different operative 
techniques which will allow a comparison 
of the results of different techniques. The 
control series will resemble the operated 
series as closely as possible and will be 
made up of patients not yet selected for 
operation or on whom permission for 
operation has been refused by relatives. 


On the Positive Side 


A free copy of On the Positive Side 
is being mailed out to every M.H.S. 
subscriber with the October Bulletin. 
This booklet, a collection of appli- 
cations for the Mental Hospital 
Achievement Awards for 1949 and 
1950, describes the specific accom- 
plishments mental hospitals are mak- 
ing despite overwhelming handicaps. 

In accordance with the A.P.A. 
Council’s decision to publicize such 
efforts, the M.H.S. is issuing this 
pamphlet free as part of its service 
to subscribers. On the Positive Side 
will also be widely distributed to the 
press. Additional copies are avail- 
able for 50¢ (cash, checks, stamps, 
or money orders if possible). 


ACTIVE STATE-WIDE 

VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 11-11 
THREE YEARS AGO, with a nucleus of only 
nine volunteers, the Springfield (Md.) 
State Hospital undertook an experiment in 
conjunction with the Baltimore Red Cross 
Chapter to obtain volunteer service on a 
continuing basis. As a result, approxi- 
mately 200 men and women are working 
regularly each month in Maryland’s State 
Hospitals. 

Activities provided through the Red 
Cross for the more than 8,000 patients 
include classes in art, creative writing, in- 
strumental. music, dramatics, dancing, sew- 
ing, bingo parties, square dances, com- 
munity sings, picnics, cook-out luncheons, 
and all types of entertainment. Special 
activities include a beauty parlor, 4 Braille 
teachers, a hospital newspaper, and a pro~ 
gram for the criminally insane. 

Organizations which are participating in 
furnishing services, supplies and activities 
through the Red Cross include the Junior 
Association of Commerce, the Junior 
League, the Master Beauticians’ Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, the Professional Football Club, the 
Shriners, Bird Club, Mountain Club, col- 
leges, the Baltimore City Dept. of Rec- 
reation, Homemakers’ Club, Women’s Glee 
Club, Royal Sisters Society, Musical Union 
of Baltimore, the American Legion Auxil- 
iary and many others. 

The Baltimore Red Cross Volunteers 
Services Advisory Council, consisting of the 
presidents of women’s organizations in the 
city, was the prime mover in this project. 

Along with the hundreds of hours of 

planning and hard work by hospital staff 
members and volunteers, six factors have 
gone into building a comprehensive mental 
hospital program in the Baltimore Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. They are: 
1. Knowledge given by hospital superin- 
tendents and their staffs of what volunteers 
could do for the patients and their ability 
to act as interpreters of hospital needs to 
the community. 
2. Careful selection of volunteers. An 
earnest desire to select those with maturity, 
intelligence, poise, and a genuine desire to 
help is predominant. 
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3. Adequate training: The hospital staff 
gives regular volunteers’ training which 
continues over a six-month period and 
covers many phases of mental illness and 
treatment, as well as the contributions ex- 
pected from the volunteers. Each group 
that goes out for a special activity is well 
briefed on what they will see, what they 
are expectetd to accomplish with the 
patients, and why. 

4. Proper supervision of volunteers by the 
hospital staff. 

5. The gratitude of the patients. Volun- 
teers know they are needed when they go 
into a building and find the bingo tables 
and chairs set up and patients waiting for 
the scheduled time to arrive. When pa- 
tients look out the windows for the arrival 
of the Red Cross cars, volunteers know 
they are welcome. When a trip outside 
the hospital is the subject of conversation 
for weeks afterward, volunteers know their 
efforts are appreciated. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR VOLUNTEERS 11-10 


IN LINE WITH THE MANAGER'S BELIEF THAT 
“no volunteer service program can succeed 
without the active participation of the 
special services staff, the medical and nur- 
sing staff, and, above all, the active co- 
operation and participation of the chief 
of professional services and the manager,” 
the Lyons (N. J.) VA Hospital began a 
series of in-service training periods for vol- 
unteer workers. 

Its purpose is to gain better informed 
volunteers, to stimulate and maintain their 
interest, to promote good staff relations, 
to help them feel a part of the hospital 
team, and to give them well-deserved recog- 
nition for their services. These in-service 
training periods are held in addition to 
the orientation and indoctrination courses 
that are presented twice a year to all new 
volunteers. 

The first two-hour group discussion, 
scheduled in the evening, included both 
day-time and evening volunteers. The 
chief of professional services acted as dis- 
cussion leader. The heads of the inten- 
sive treatment service, continued treatment 
service, medical service, and nurses were 
also present. 

Each of these people gave a brief talk 
about his particular service, the types of 
patients by wards, specific treatment pro- 
gram, objectives, and type of volunteer 
program desired. 

The meeting was then thrown open to 
questions and discussion. The volunteers 
had been asked to come prepared with 
questions, suggestions, criticisms, and prob- 
lems about their work or the treatment 
program of the hospital. With more than 
100 volunteers present, the meeting was 
considered so successful by both volunteers 
and personnel that future gatherings are 
planned as standard operating procedure. 


PATIENTS LEARN 


WORKINGS OF MOTOR 19-15 


THE VA HOspPITAL AT NORTHPORT (Long 
Island, N. Y.) has opened an automotive 
activity shop as part of its physical medi- 
cine rehabilitation facilities. 


A car obtained from a junk yard was 
brought into the shop, entirely dismantled, 
thoroughly cleaned, and placed in operat- 
ing condition. A transparent panel was in- 
serted in the motor block so that patients 
can watch the workings of the crank shaft 
and the values while the engine is run- 
ning. A window in the differential allows 
further observation. 

As a safety precaution, a metal pipe 
leading outdoors is attached to the exhaust. 
This permits the motor to be run without 
danger from carbon monoxide fumes. A 
hose is attached directly to the water pump 
as the radiator is not used. 


SUMMER FESTIVAL 19-16 


PATIENTS OF THE LINCOLN (ILL.) STATE 
SCHOOL AND COLONY staged an impressive 
summer festival with 16 acts presented on 
a brightly flood lighted field. About a 
thousand carefully trained and gaily cos- 
tumed patients, ranging in age from 5 to 
50 years, took part in this 12th annual affair. 

The program was considered an impres- 
sive example of the achievements that « .n 
be attained by mentally deficient patients 
through painstaking care and training. Each 
group entered the field, performed, and re- 
turned without any coaching. All cos- 
tumes except the musicians’ uniforms were 
made by patients. Many of the acts were 
demonstrations of the games, dances, and 
other activities patients took part in 
throughout the year under the recreation 
department. 

A new feature of this year’s festival was 
the drum and bugle corps formed a few 
months earlier by 26 boys from the farm 
colony. The corps executed a snappy drill 
and played from its repertoire of drum 
rolls and bugle calls. The band also 
marched, played selections, and accom- 
panied the dancing. 


WOMEN’S MOTOR CORPS 19-17 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIVING, a private men- 
tal institution in Hartford, Conn., boasts 
a Women’s Motor Corps believed to be the 
first of its kind in the East. Organized 
10 years ago to replace the men called 
into service, the Corps now numbers 30 
cadets who are in charge of a fleet of 25 
passenger cars. 

These Cadets are required to have had 
a driver’s license at least one year prior 
to enrollment and over 3,000 miles of driv- 
ing experience. Each must undergo in- 
tensive training in driving, construction and 
mechanism details, and practice in making 
minor repairs such as changing tires. In 
addition to driving skill, the Cadets must 
possess proficiency in first aid and escort 
duty. 

The major function of the Motor Corps 
is to take the patients on tours as part of 
the therapeutic program, but it also pro- 
vides transportation for other activities of 
patients. 


HOSPITAL RADIO STATION «9-14 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIVING, a private men- 
tal hospital in Hartford, Conn., now oper- 
ates its own radio station—Station WIOL. 
The power output limits the range of 
broadcasts to the hospital grounds. Inter- 
views with instructors in the department 
of educational therapy and talks by them, 
Institute news, and recorded music consti- 
tute the program. WIOL is believed to be 
the first radio station operated by a psy- 
chiatric hospital. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BOOKS 19-8 


A LARGE NUMBER OF BOOKS and magazines 
are given to the patient's library of the N. J. 
State Hospital at Marlboro. A _ local 
women’s club acts as depository for contri- 
butions secured through the efforts of the 
Ladies Auxiliary. The publishers of Read- 
ers Digest donate 35 to 100 copies of the 
previous month’s issue through local news- 
dealers. 


CARNIVAL FOR PATIENTS 19-18 


THE EAST MOLINE (ILL.) STATE HOSPITAL 
entertained 1300 of its patients with a two- 
~ ~~ carnival held on September 4 
and 5. 

This new venture included a midway 
lined with hot dog and popcorn stands, 
a stage on which short skits and acts were 
presented, and booths holding various other 
attractions. 

The patients were permitted to roam 
about the carnival area with a minimum 
of supervision. They were allotted tickets 
which had to be presented at the booths 
before they could participate in any of 
the attractions offered. 

The hospital administrators thought that 
it was remarkable that only two patients 
eloped, and these were later returned to 
the hospital. 

This entertaining two-day carnival proved 
so successful that another is being planned 
for next year. 


PHEASANT RAISING PROJECT 19-4 


PHEASANTS ARE RAISED at the V. A. Hos- 
pital, Tomah, Wisconsin, in a rehabilitation 
project arranged in cooperation with the 
State Conservation Department. A _ local 
conservation club provides feed and sup- 
plies. Patients clean the buildings, feed 
the pheasants, change the shavings on the 
floor, and maintain the area as a replica of 
the pheasant’s natural habitat. The work 
has some occupational training value, ap- 
pears to hold the patients’ interest, and, as 
a constructive community activity, encour- 
ages the patients to take their places as 
productive members of society, a recent 
V. A. bulletin states. 


NEW BUILDING 
HELPS CONTROL TB 12-14 


ANOKA (MINN.) STATE HOSPITAL is com- 
bating the problem of tuberculosis among 
mental patients with a newly constructed 
building which houses unique features 
to restrict the spread of TB. 

One of the features of this new building 
is a series of three rooms for employees 
going off duty. In room number 1, work 
clothing is removed and hung in lockers to 
be exposed to ultra-violet rays for the 
ensuing 16 hours. Room number 2 pro- 
vides shower and lavoratory facilities. Em- 
ployee’s street clothes are kept in room 


Another feature which insures better care 
for TB patients is a room insulated with 
cork and completely lined with stainless 
steel. Here, live steam sterilizes the elec- 
trically heated food carts and tray carts 
which have been removed from patients’ 
wards and dining halls. 

Another essential part of the program 
is a regular examination of all hospital 
patients and personnel. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 
GROUPS MERGE 


The National°Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, the National Mental Health Founda- 
tion, and the Psychiatric Foundation merged 
last month to form the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health with ‘headquarters 
at 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

This new organization is expected to 
eliminate the confusion caused by having 
three separate national groups working in 
the same field and to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

George S. Stevenson, former A.P.A. 
president, was named medical director. 
New York attorney Oren Root was elected 
president, a full-time position, and Airhur 
H. Bunker, president of the Climax-Molyb- 
denum Corporation, chairman of the board. 
The staff of the National Mental Health 
Foundation is made up from the staff 
members of its three constituant groups. 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, founded in 1909 by Clifford Beers, 
has been active in public education, in 
orienting allied professional workers, in 
sponsoring legislation on mental health, 
and in stimulating mental hygiene so- 
cieties. It pioneered in psychiatric screen- 
ing for the armed forces; it initiated child 
guidance clinics, sponsored research, im- 
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proved training standards in psychiatry, 
and aided in rehabilitation projects for 
veterans. 

The National Mental Health Foundation, 
incorporated four years ago, grew out of 
the experiences of a group of conscientious 
objectors as mental hospital attendants dur- 
ing the war. Donor of the Psychiatric Aide 
of the Year Award, it has stimulated train- 
ing programs for psychiatric aides and has 
published the monthly journal “Psychiatric 
Aide.” It, too, is active in public educa- 
tion. It has also published legislation 
concerned with mental health, and has 
done spadework in setting up regional 
conferences to promote better standards for 
mental hospitals. 

The Psychiatric Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1946 by the American Psychia- 
tric Association and the American Neuro- 
logical Association. Its primary purpose 
was to sponsor the inspection and rating 
of mental hospitals as carried on by. the 
A.P.A. Central Inspection Board. To date, 
36 mental hospitals in Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Carolina, California, Idaho, and 
Saskatchewan have been inspected. Re- 
quests have come in for inspection from 
22 more states and one other province. 
The organization’s other objectives included 
stimulating research, expanding training 
facilities for psychiatric workers and peo- 
ple in allied fields, and promoting public 
education. 


NURSING LEAGUE RECOMMENDS 
COLLEGE TRAINING FOR NURSES 


The training of both professional and 
practical nurses should be the responsibility 
of colleges and universities rather than hos- 
pitals, according to a statement adopted by 
the National League of Nursing Education 
at its convention in May. 

League members agreed that many years 
will be required to accomplish this aim 
fully. Emphasis should be placed on a 
gtadual improvement and enrichment. of 
the present programs of professional nurs- 
ing education until they reach the univer- 
sity level rather than on encouraging 
schools of nursing to make unsatisfactory 
connections with colleges now, the League 
declared. 

“Nursing education, in common with 
other types of education, should be the 
charge of the educational institutions of 
the country, public and private. Formula- 
tion of policies and the administration of 
programs of nursing education are the pre- 
rogative and responsibility of professional 
nurses,” the statement reads. 

“It is recognized that a majority of the 
schools of nursing in the country are now 
controlled and administered by hospitals. 
It is anticipated that this situation will 
change as those schools with adequate fac- 
ulty and clinical facilities take steps to 
enrich their programs, to reorganize them, 
and to seek university or college support 
for their administration and control,” it 
continues. 

The recommended basic professional edu- 
cation would include at least two years 
of general college education plus experi- 
ences “in all clinical nursing areas” under 


EDITORIAL 


Is “an ounce of prevention worth a 
of cure?” One wonders if the old adage is 
true. In the past we have bad great diffi- 
culty in selling the question of research to 
our various state governments. Sometimes 
an ounce of prevention may be very costly, 
but should we consider such cost in state 
government when we are faced with the 
mounting burden of human welfare? 

When large steel manufacturing plants 
and other industrial spend 
millions a year to prevent defects in manu- 
factured s fittings, it would seem 
proper that our state governments might 
spend a few thousands a year. for the im- 
provement of defects in personalities, Why 
such complacency on the part of our mental 
ogo groups? Those of us working with 
the mentally ill can contribute more to the 
understanding of human illnesses and de- 
fects than any other organized medical 
group. 

Every state hospital in the country should 
have a research director and a certain defi- 
nite free time should be allocated to all 
staff members for the purpose of improv- 
ing their knowledge in psychiatry and 
allied branches of medicine. We are not 
all gifted with the foresight and insight 
to revolutionize our methods by new dis- 
coveries. We can, however, through re- 
search establish certain uniformities in our 
clinical approach and thereby improve our 
methods of therapy. Certainly research, 
and research only, will help us decrease 
our rapidly growing army of senile dements 
and social ineffectives. 

Mechanical engineering has made rapid 
strides in the past half century and the 
miracles of research have produced a very 
fast moving civilization. Human engineer- 
ing must now become one of the most im- 
portant tasks of our men of science. Our 
problem in research today is to smooth 
out our social difficulties and harness human 
nature in much the same way as we have 
brought under control the various mechan- 
ical and physical forces. It would seem 
more propitious to research for methods 
to prevent the need of charity than to 
pay for charity. With any form of charity 
there is incalculable human suffering. Cer- 
tainly an ounce of prevention must be 
worth a pound of cure. 


J. FREMONT BATEMAN, M.D. 


the guidance of faculty members. 
Practical nursing education should also 
be an integral part of an educational in- 
stitution. When curricula for both pro- 
fessional and practical nurses are set up 
in the same institution, an adequate num- 
ber of faculty members should be provided 
and a differentiation in their function 
should be made. Funds for nursing edu- 
cation ought to come from both public 
and private sources, the statement said. 


A new building at the Orient (Ohio) 
State School includes a four-room apart- 
ment where the girls are trained to do 
domestic work. 
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TEACHING MEDICAL STUDENTS AT NEW 


JERSEY STATE HOSPITAL AT TRENTON 
By DouGLas H. ROBINSON, M.D. 


During the past vear the New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton has added 
the teaching of medical students to its already extensive training program. 
Thirty-six students from the University of Pennsylvania Medical School and 
thirty from Jefferson Medical College spent approximately two weeks each 
in the hospital with profit not only to themselves but to the physicians who 


worked with them. 

Last summer, several hospital staff mem- 
bers in close touch with the two Philadel- 
phia medical schools learned that they were 
interested in affording their students more 
opportunities to learn about the problems 
of mental illness through work in hospitals 
in this area. With the feeling that New 
Jersey State Hospital at Trenton could 
usefully participate in such a program, 
they approached Dr. Edward Strecker, chair- 
man of the Department of Psychiatry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Baldwin Keyes, Professor of Psychiatry at 
Jefferson Medical College. The response 
was immediate and enthusiastic and, al- 
though little precedent for such a program 
existed, a plan was rapidly evolved. 

Dr. H. S. Magee, Medical Director, Dr. 
Robert S. Garber, Assistant Medical Direc- 
tor, and Dr. Robert E. Bennett, Clinical 
Director, produced the hospital’s training 
plan. In addition to Dr. Strecker and Dr. 
Keyes, Dr. Kenneth E. Appel and Dr. Louis 
H. Twyeffort of the Department of Psychi- 
atry at the University of Pennsylvania 
entered enthusiastically into working out 
the details of the program from the point 
of view of the schools. 


Actual Work with Patients 


The teaching plan as finally evolved 
was built around a close relationship be- 
tween the individual medical student and 
his preceptor, a staff physician at the hos- 
pital. Work with patients was emphasized 
and no formal or didactic teaching was 
undertaken. Everyone concerned felt that 
the school should be responsible for formal 
theoretical teaching and that the greatest 
contribution of the hospital would be in 
acquainting the students with the actual 
problems of real patients suffering from 
psychiatric difficulties. 

The hospital staff tried at all times to 
keep in mind the needs and points of view 
of the students, considering the fears, anx- 
ieties and misinformation which they, in 
common with other laymen, would bring 
with them to their first contacts with the 
mentally ill. The staff did not seek to 
make psychiatrists out of the students. It 
did attempt, and with considerable success, 
to make them feel that the mentally ill 
were real people like themselves who could 
be known and helped through patience 
and understanding. 

Dr. Bennett assumed direct responsibility 
for integrating and coordinating the teach- 
ing program. Dr. Harry H. Brunt, Dr. 
Robert Mellon, Dr. Juan Mascort, Dr. Mar- 
cel Kawalek, Dr. Manuel J. Otero, Dr. 
Grant M. Johnson and Dr. Douglas H. 
Robinson of the hospital staff acted as 
preceptors to the individual students. 


Absorbed into Hospital 


The students were readily integrated into 
the hospital environment and the state was 


put to only nominal expense for their care. 
Unoccupied attendant quarters, with com- 
fort and privacy of such a degree that 
female as well as male students could be 
accepted, were made available to them 
during their residence. Under the super- 
vision of their preceptors, they had access 
to all departments of the hospital, includ- 
ing the record room and the medical 
library. They availed themselves of these 
privileges with an enthusiasm that was an 
inspiration to the staff members working 


_ with them. 


An over-all schedule of activities kept 
each student busy during his two weeks’ 
residence. Ward rounds with the chiefs 
of the respective services acquainted them 
with the multitudinous responsibilities of 
the hospital which (at Trenton) includes 
the care of the criminally insane. Familiar 
medical problems were met in unfamiliar 
surroundings at clinics conducted by the 
consulting specialists in surgery, cardiology, 
pulmonary diseases and internal medicine. 

The special therapies, including insulin 
and electric shock, transorbital and pre- 
frontal lobotomy, and “Antabuse,” were 
demonstrated to them on the wards. They 
attended the after-care clinics of the Social 
Service Department outside the hospital 
and toured the Occupational Therapy De- 
partment with its director. The hospital 
chaplain informed them concerning the 
services he offered to the patients. The 
students attended all staff meetings insofar 
as possible. 


Study Individual Patients 


The study of individual patients under 
the guidance of the preceptor was at all 
times the central feature of the student’s 
residence in the hospital. The preceptor 
was responsible for choosing a single case 
for intensive study by the student; it was 
chosen to combine as far as possible the 
more typical features of mental illness to- 
gether with a thorough history by the So- 
cial Service Department. The student was 
introduced to his patient and instructed in 
the taking of a mental status on his first 
day in the hospital. Thereafter, under 
guidance, he interviewed his patient at least 
every second day for an hour, noting in 
detail the changes in the behavior, emo- 
tional response, and thought content of 
the patient. 

The final product of this work was a 
detailed case abstract prepared by the stu- 
dent with the help of his preceptor. This 
included a mental examination of the pa- 
tient, physical abnormalities, laboratory 
findings, past history, and day to day 
progress notes. The study concluded with 
a summary and evaluation. Many of these 
histories were exhaustive and detailed; the 
dynamic evaluation of the patient and his 
problems frequently indicated an unex- 
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pectedly deep interest in the patient as a 


person. 

While many of the students understand- 
ably approached their patients with anxiety 
and apprehension, they all soon 
found themselves self-confident and at ease. 
A few hours of work with patients con- 
vinced them, as hours of lectures could not 
have done, that the mentally ill were not 
frightening and incomprehensible. Many 
of these student-patient relationships de- 
veloped to the point of deep and sincere 
interest and attachment. 


“Get Out on the Wards” 


The students were encouraged to “get 
out on the wards” in what spare time they 
had. Most of them were aware that they 
could make further opportunities for them- 
selves to learn by going to the patients. 
While they were expected to interview a 
dozen or so patients with typical mental 
symptom complexes, they were encouraged 
to acquaint themselves with any patient 
whom they found interesting. 

Many of the students arrived with an 
attitude of indifference; a few were actually 
hostile towards psychiatry. Most, at the 
end of their residence, said that they had 
been surprised and delighted to find their 
interest caught and held by the teaching 
opportunities presented to them. Suspicious 
of the state hospital as an institution tradi- 
tionally isolated both from the community 
and from the medical profession, they had 
not expected to find “so much going on.” 
Some stated that they had never before 
had had such an opportunity anywhere to 
get to know their patients. A few found 
the experience so stimulating that they 
felt encouraged ultimately to specialize in 
psychiatry. All were sure that the ex- 
perience had made them aware that the 
state hospital had much to offer to the 
community. 


Hospital Benefits 

The hospital has likewise benefited. The 
senior staff members, aware that no hos- 
pital can be either strong or great without 
participating in teaching programs, strongly 
support the program. For the individual 
preceptors, often laboring with rather mo- 
notonous routine jobs, the experience is 
particularly refreshing and stimulating. To 
teach effectively they must review, evaluate, 
and systematize their own knowledge. They 
and their patients profit from the result. 

The medical schools of the country are 
quite rightly devoting increasing attention 
to teaching psychiatry to their students. 
Clinical experience with actual patients in 
this field is imperative if tomorrow's doc- 
tors are to meet the emotional problems 
of their patients with confidence and skill. 
The New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton 
—among several progressive psychiatric 
hospitals—is showing the way in which 
everyone benefits from a teaching program 
for medical students and hopes that many 
other institutions will be encouraged to 
follow. 


Items needed for occupational and recre- 
ational therapy in state mental institutions 
are collected by the Mental Hygiene Society 
of Maryland. A brief note of what is 
needed (balls, books, thread, records, shells, 
etc.) appears in the “Wanted” column of 
‘igh society’s monthly publication, “Spot- 
light.” 
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SYRACUSE STATE SCHOOL 
PREPARES ITS STUDENTS FOR 
LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY 


The academic program at Syracuse 
(N.Y.) State School, a training institution 
for mentally retarded children of both sexes, 
advances the child’s scholastic standing and 
aids his social adjustment by giving each 
child only as much academic work as he 
can absorb, and by placing him in a group 
with other children of similar social, men 
and physical capacities. The immediate 
aim is to give the child an environment he 
will not resent, one in which he may de- 
velop a sense of achievement. 

The curriculum, from kindergarten 
through the fifth grade, is based on a modi- 
fied revision of the state syllabus. A child's 

de placement is tentatively determined 
oes subject in which he has exhibited 
the greatest weakness. Placed with children 
of similar disabilities, he gains confidence, 
and is allowed to progress in his better 
subjects as rapidly as possible. Meanwhile, 
he often attends two sessions of his more 
deficient subject in one day. 

A system of grading is used which is 
similar to the public school system’s. Pro- 
motions are based upon the teacher’s judg- 
ment and achievement tests. No great 
pressure is ex upon the child; he is 
allowed to work at his own pace up to a 
certain re. However, care is taken that 
~ child be permitted to exploit the privi- 

ge. 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Physical training, sports, social activities, 
and religious events are a part of school 
life. The school also sponsors a Boy Scout 


e entire program strives to give the 
child a sense of continuity with his future 
life in the community. Vocational trainin 
is flexible and fitted to the child’s n 
and ability. Generally, children remain in 
academic classes until they are 16. Those 
who have completed one of the various 
grade levels receive a diploma. 


COLONIES FOR GIRLS 


After graduation from the academic de- 
partment, girls are given full-time voca- 
tional training which includes home laun- 
dering, cooking, and general housekeeping. 
The school maintains four working colonies 
in the city of Syracuse, where the girls ob- 
tain employment as domestics in private 
homes that have been investigated previous- 
ly by the social service department. At 
night they return to the colony houses 
which are convenient to movies an 
churches, and are indistinguishable from the 
other houses in the community. 


Boys TRAINING 


The boys, after completion of their aca- 
demic work, continue further vocational 
training on the school farms. If found to 
be unsuited for farm work, they are as- 
signed to one of the institution industries. 
A colony for boys who work on local farms 
is maintained in a nearby town. 

Thus, in the protected environment of 
the colonies, the patients are educated in 
the practical business of life, learning not 
only how to earn a living, but also how to 
manage their small financial affairs. Their 
wages may be deposited in personal ac- 


counts at the institution. When they are 
discharged, these savings are deposited in 
they are 


their names in a local bank, an 


urged to continue making regular monthly 
deposits. 

Upon successful completion of colony 
training, the boys and girls either return 
to their own homes or are placed in full- 
time ry where they live in the 
homes of their employers under the direct 
supervision of the social service department. 
If their work and social adjustment is found 
satisfactory then, they are discharged from 
the jurisdiction of the school either into 
their own custody or into some responsible 
person’s custody to become self-supporting 
members of the community, realizing in 
full the objectives of the school’s academic- 
vocational training program. 


MODERN BARN 18-3 


TOLEDO (OHIO) STATE HOSPITAL has found 
that its new, modern, loafing-style barn 
with two “rapid” milking parlors is ad- 
vantageous for patients working in the 
dairy as well as for the cows themselves. 

While the dairy’s prime purpose is to 
produce Grade A milk for 3,000 patients, 
it also serves as an important part of the 
occupational and physical therapy programs. 
With the equipment and men in one cen- 
tral place, the work can be supervised 
easily. Patients can, therefore, perform 
all jobs except operating the milking 
machine. The loafing sheds also provide 
much better protection from injury than 
the conventional stalls did. 

Five cows at a time are brought into the 
milking parlor, fed, washed, examined, and 
milked with a minimum of effort. They 
are fed from automatic feeders according 
to their milk production. Warm water is 
used in washing the udders to stimulate 
the release of milk. Often as many of 40 
cows are milked an hour. Cows are 
milked three times daily—6:30 a.m., 2:30 
p.m., and 11 p.m. 

The head dairyman estimates that the 
cost of this type of installation is much 
less than equal space in stalls or stanchions. 
Since milk does not have to be carried as 
far and the cattle go after their own feed 
and water, about one-third of the usual 
barn labor is saved, he believes. 

The hospital has a herd of 160 pure- 
bred Holsteins which supplies an average 
of more than 600 gallons of milk daily. 
It is considered one of the best in the state. 
While it takes care of the milk needs of 
the hospital, ice cream and cottage cheese 
are purchased outside. : 

Experiments are also being conducted 
ot the farm. Five bulls obtained from the 
U. S. Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Beltsville, Md., are being used in a 15-year 
program of line breeding, crossing of lines, 
and inbreeding. Bull calves from excep- 
tional cows are sold for breeding. The 
bulls are kept in a special barn with pens 
arranged so that fences or doors are al- 
ways between the handlers and the animals. 

A second study is the measurement of 
calf udders to predict future production. 
Udders of four-month old calves are meas- 
ured and checked against later milk records. 

Calves are being fed cud pellets from 
the rumen of cows at the ages of one, two, 
and three weeks. In this way they are 
able to eat and digest hay at much younger 
them healthier and cheaper 
to 


SCHOOL CANNERY 6-3 


LAST YEAR, the cannery at the Orient 
(Ohio) State School canned 40,000 gallons 
of tomatoes, tomato juice, corn, beans, 
carrots, pumpkins, beets, apples, and straw- 
berries, all grown on their 1,200 acres. 

The cannery is under the supervision of 
a dietitian, who is assisted by one male 
employee and a number of male patients. 
The fruits and vegetables to be canned 
are cleaned and prepared by the women 
patients. 

The boys and girls are delighted when 
asked to work in the cannery. The hours 
are short—2)4 hours in the morning and 
3 hours in the afternoon. 


| HOUSEKEEPING ff 


MODERN DECORATION 
PLEASES PATIENTS 7-5 


AFTER A SIX-MONTHS OBSERVATION PERIOD, 
the attractive, modern furniture and decor 
in a new unit at Napa State Hospital, Imola, 
Calif., has been found to provide a new 
outlook for: patients who are too old and 
infirm to leave the hospitals and a happier 
convalescence for the younger ones. 
Instead of the drab interiors and stereo- 
typed furnishings traditionally found in 
institutions, pale green, blue, pink and 
orchid tints and modern furniture were 
chosen. The bedsteads, for example, are 
enameled old rose and moss green; spreads 
of gay flowered material harmonize with 
them. Similar colored bedside cabinets for 
storing personal belongings stand between 
Regulation adjustable hospital beds 
with foam-rubber mattresses and removable 
ticking provide comfort and assure cleanli- 
ness for bed patients. Ambulatory pa- 
tients have new double innerspring mat- 


Each dayroom presents a luxurious ap- 
pearance with its colorful furniture which 
was no more costly than the traditional 
straight-backed wooden chairs and benches. 
Chairs and settees have chrome or wood 
finish with plastic cushions. A blond-oak 
piano and radio are also furnished. At- 
tractive floor and table lamps add to the 
soft lighting from frosted, spherical globes 
suspended in rows from the ceiling. 

A 15 by 7 foot photographic mural cov- 
ering the inside wall completes the decor 
of the dayrooms. These reproductions of 
out-door scenes are finished in black or 
white or sepia. Applied like wall paper 
and coated with lacquer, they are rela- 
tively inexpensive yet give a great deal of 
pleasure to patients. Smaller foto mural- 
ettes in color are used in the smaller 
wards and private rooms. 

Contrary to predictions, table and floor 
lamps in the dayrooms and the plate glass 
mirrors in the washrooms remain intact. 
There has been no soilage on furniture or 
tinted walls. Patients have become more 
sociable, get along better, and seem more 
interested in each other and in what is 
going on around them. 

(Copies of Napa State Hospital’s com- 
plete report “Color Care, and Comfort— 
Good Medicine for Mental Patients” are 
available at the M.HLS. office.) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 13-10 


THE NP HospIirTAt of the VA Clinic at Los 
Angeles (Calif.) has developed a battery 
of group tests, brief techniques, and easily 
administered tests so that all patients can 
be tested upon admission. 


The present battery, selected by the chief 
clinical psychologist, consists of the Shipley- 
Hartford Scale (25 min.), for intelligence 
level and impairment; Grayson-Perceptuali- 
zation (5 minutes), for encephalopathy; 
Draw-A-Person (10 minutes), for person- 
ality dynamics; Sentence Completion (25 
minutes), for attitudes and conflicts; and 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (60-90 minutes), for personality dis- 
turbances. 

These tests are administered two morn- 
ings each week to groups ranging from six 
to 15 patients. Seriously disturbed and 
readmitted patients do not receive them. 
Clinical psychology trainees administer and 
write up the tests on a rotation schedule. 
The assembled tests for each patient are 
given to a trainee who, under supervision, 
writes a report for the psychiatrists, the 
ward physician, and the clinical record. 

The information gained from these tests 
assists the psychiatrist in making diagnoses 
and in advising therapy. It also helps the 
ward physician deal with problems of ward 
management. 

The more time-consuming individual 
tests are reserved for patients who present 
special problems. 


CONTINUATION OF EST 
FOR OUTPATIENTS 13-7 


FOR THE PAST YEAR Croton Manor Sani- 
tarium, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., has 
placed patients receiving electroshock ther- 
apy on convalescent status as soon as they 
have improved enough to warrant family 
care. At the same time, shock treatment 
is continued on an out-patient basis by the 
referring psychiatrist with gradual spacing 
of treatments until they can be discon- 
tinued. 

Hospital authorities consider that the 
abrupt cessation of EST is not the best 
practice. They have found that the chance 
for recurrence of mental illness is greatly 
reduced by slowly tapering off the treat- 
ments over a period of several months, 
usually until a 30-day interval is reached. 
Some patients, chiefly schizophrenics, re- 
quire indefinite monthly maintenance treat- 
ments, however, so that they will remain 
well enough not to return to the hospital. 
This latter applies particularly to patients 
who have had several courses of treatment 
in the past with frequent relapses. 

This method of early ambulation and 
subsequent out-patient treatment is con- 
sidered advantageous to both the patient 
and his family. It decreases the expenses 
and rapidly returns the patient to his usual 
environment where he can resume his job 
even before treatment is completely dis- 
continued. These financial considerations 
are especially important in private sani- 
taria where many patients cannot afford 
long hospitalization and must be returned 
to society as soon as possible. 


OUT-PATIENT CLINIC 
OPENED IN ST. LOUIS 13-9 


St. Louis (Mo.) STATE HOSPITAL recently 
opened an out-patient clinic under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas Thale. The clinic 
accepts only patients over 17 years of age 
with psychiatric illnesses who are referred 
from physicians, social agencies, and general 
hospitals which have no psychiatric depart- 
ment. Patients will be accepted for diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

When indicated, electric shock therapy 
is given on an out-patient basis. No cases 
involving neurological, vocational, or litiga- 
tion problems will be eligible. Fees are 
charged according to ability to pay, with 
a maximum of $5 per visit. 

In addition to Dr. Thale, the profes- 
sional staff consists of a psychologist and 
one psychiatric social worker. As case 
loads increase, other medical personnel 
will be added. 


STAFF ADDRESSES 
COMMUNITY GROUPS 4-14 
STAFF MEMBERS of the N. J. State Hospital 
at Marlboro have been active in talking to 
varied community groups in the state. Such 
organizations as women’s clubs, church 
groups, social service organizations, high 
schools, men’s clubs, radio audiences, gen- 
eral hospitals, and the N. J. N-P Associa- 
tion have heard speakers from the hospital. 
Topics covered include happy marriage, 
gambling, the Marlboro Hospital as a factor 
in community education, various aspects of 
musical therapy (by the director of Musical 
Therapy), occupational therapy (by the 
Director of OT), chronic alcoholism as a 
community problem, and other phases of 
mental hygiene. 
* 


PATIENT CLUBHOUSE EXPANDS 4-16 


COMMUNITY INTEREST AND COOPERATION 
have developed a rapidly growing club- 
house—The Haven—at the Palo Alto 
(Calif.) VA Hospital. Started on a small 
scale under volunteer operation, the club- 
house has proved extremely popular. 

More and more space was needed to ac- 
commodate patients who dropped in for a 
snack and a chat or who attended the 
various programs held there. The Haven 
is not restricted to those with ground 
privileges or individual therapy assign- 
ments; many ward groups schedule periods 
at the club as part of their leisure time 
activities. When it became evident that 
the cramped quarters would have to be 
expanded, the community offered its ma- 
terials and services. 

Members of nearby carpenters’ and paint- 
ers’ unions volunteered the labor for a new 
recreation annex. Many offers of supplies, 
furniture, and equipment were made by 
individuals and business concerns through- 
out the Peninsula Area. The patients, too, 


- rolled up their sleeves and worked to put 


on the finishing touches the morning of 
the official opening. 

The wing was formally dedicated on June 
17 in ceremonies which were broadcast 
over a neighboring radio station. Repre- 


sentatives of the Menlo Park city govern- 
ment, hospital officials, and volunteer work- 
ers active in The Haven programs took 
part. 


COURSE FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS AND NURSES 4-19 


THE Marcy (N.Y.) STATE HOSPITAL 
scheduled nine afternoon sessions of a course 
on mental hygiene principles for social 
workers and public health nurses of the 
area in March. 

Actual case material was developed 
from the nursing and social standpoints by 
the principal of the school of nursing and 
by the social worker supervisor of the 
hospital staff. 

The series was entitled “The Dynamics 
of Mental Health,” and topics discussed 
were: Emotional Development, Psychoso- 
matic Relationships, The Compromise Re- 
action, The Psychopathic Reaction, ‘The 
Permanent Flight from Reality, The Re- 
sponse of Depression and Elation, The 
Problems of the Aged, and Prevention in 
Childhood. 


POST CARDS 4-13 


LAUREL SANITARIUM, a small, private men- 
tal hospital in Laurel, Md., is making its 
service known to psychiatrists in the area 
by the use of picture post cards. The pic- 
ture side carries an illustration of such 
facilities as a bedroom and bath, continu- 
ous flow tubs, etc. The message section 
contains a note from the Medical Director. 


PRESS SURVEYS MENTAL 
HYGIENE FACILITIES 4-18 


TWO SERIES OF MENTAL HEALTH ARTICLES 
important for public education were pre- 
pared by science editors Robert Kleckner 
of the Chicago Sun-Times and Frank Sturdy 
of the Chicago Tribune in cooperation with 
the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. 

A series of six articles by Mr. Kleckner 
interpreted community mental hygiene by 
exploring such questions as “If mental ill- 
ness strikes—as mild as the common cold 
or as serious as cancer—what should one 
do?” “To whom should the victim turn,” 
“What can the ordinary person do about 
the problems of emotional upsets which 
have a bearing on general health?” 

The second series of articles, by Mr. 
Sturdy, reported on his visits to state men- 
tal hospitals, accompanied by the president 
and two members of the Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. 
The conclusions reached by this commit- 
tee were that even though overcrowding 
does present considerable difficulty and 
lack of personnel and equipment does deter 
the hospital staff from the most ideal treat- 
ment goals, Illinois hospitals are making a 
consistent effort to help their patients get 
well as quickly as possible. Statistics citing 
numbers of patients discharged and on 
leave-of-absence did much to inspire public 
confidence in the treatment program. 


FEE SET BY STATE 2-4 


A $15 examination fee is charged for 
patients at the new Diagnostic Center at 
Menlo Park, N. J., according to a ruling 
of the State House Commission. This 
charge is in addition to the $4.12 daily 
maintenance rate. The court or agency 
requesting the examination of a patient 
pays the bill. 
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HEARING FOR LICENSING 


PRIVATE MENTAL HOSPITALS 2-6 


THE DIVISION OF MENTAL HYGIENE in. 


Ohio held a hearing on proposed regula- 
tions for private mental hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes for the mentally ill on July 31. 

Among the topics discussed were protec- 
tion of the patient, especially privacy of 
records; supervision and inspection of pri- 
vate mental hospitals so that standards will 
be maintained yet no undue efforts at con- 
trol will arise; need for uniform statistics 
from private mental hospitals and for 
general hospitals with psychiatric depart- 
ments, and the problems of restraint, pro- 
tection, and therapy — particularly where 
the line is drawn between restraint and 
protection, and the need for auxiliary thera- 
pies when restraint is withdrawn. 


CHILDREN’S CENTER 17-19 


AT PRESENT no special facilities exist in the 
Illinois state hospital system for the care 
and treatment of psychotic children. Under 
present arrangements the courts commit 
mentally ill children to the various state 
hospitals where they are housed and treated 
with the adult patients. To correct this in- 
adequacy, the Peoria State Hospital is pro- 
viding a separate Children’s Center. 

Approximately two miles from the main 
hospital facilities a two-story, 35-bed unit 
has been used as a farm colony to house 
patients assigned to the dairy service. In 
June the hospital discontinued this dairy 
service, since an adequate supply of grade 
A milk is available in the area in a com- 
petitive market. The farm colony unit is 
now being reconverted into a Children’ 
Center. 

The main hospital diagnostic services will 
be used for children assigned to the Chil- 
dren’s Center so that there will be no 
duplication of expensive equipment such as 
X-ray or laboratory facilities. Psychiatric, 
psychological, and social service, plus rec- 
reation and occupational therapy will be 
provided in the Children’s Center. 

The Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare is building a center for emotionally 
disturbed in Chicago; further plans include 
the establishment of a Children’s Center at 
the Galesburg State Research Hospital. 
These two units will not be available for a 
year or two longer. With a minimum ex- 
penditure of public funds, the Peoria State 
Hospital Children’s Center will provide 
facilities that are most urgently needed 


now. 


EVENING CLASSES FOR 
PATIENTS 15-14 


THE EDUCATIONAL THERAPY PROGRAM at 
the Marcy (N.Y.) State Hospital is now 
in its third successful year. The program 
provides intellectual stimulation in a social 
setting for an interested group of patients. 

Requirements for participation in the 
program include some high school educa- 
tion and parole of the grounds. 

The classes, limited to thirty patients, 
are held in the evening since this time is 
frequently an unscheduled period at the 
ospital. 


The sessions of one hour duration in- 
clude: language, mathematics, home arts, 
current events, music appreciation, and a 
period divided between community singing 
and quiet listening. These sessions are 
voluntarily conducted by physicians, a 
dentist, a dietitian, nurses, social workers, 
occupational therapists, psychology in- 
ternes, and attendants. 


“COMPANIONSHIP THERAPY” 15-15 


“COMPANIONSHIP THERAPY” at the VA 
Hospital in Canandaigua (N.Y.) provides 
patients with social relationships beyond 
the usual ones in mental hospitals. 

A selected volunteer is assigned to spend 
from two to five hours, one or more days 
a week with a patient, escorting him to 
recreational or occupational therapy, the 
canteen, the chapel, or wherever else he 
might go. The volunteer also visits with 
him informally on the ward, plays games 
with him, and otherwise entertains him. 
Some patients have formed deep attach- 
ments to their “companions.” 

Although this plan was started two years 
ago, so far only about 20 volunteers have 
been assigned to 25 patients, including a 
number of post-leukotomy patients. 

Careful selection of both patient and 
volunteer is essential. After a special in- 
doctrinary program for the volunteer, sup- 
plemented by actual work with the pa- 
tients, the psychiatrist discusses the patient 
with the volunteer before the latter is 
assigned to a case. The two hold frequent 
conferences to discuss the patient’s prog- 
ress. If a patient is presented in staff 
meetings, the volunteer attends and gives 
his observations of the patient. 

A preliminary evaluation of the program 
shows that some of the patients have re- 
ceived more personal attention than could 
have been given by the staff, and that the 
volunteers take back to the community 
their own increased knowledge of mental 
hygiene. 


ADMINISTRATION 


AUTOPSY PERMITS 1-11 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURING SIGNED AU- 
TOPSY PERMITS is especially difficult in most 
state hospitals where patients come from 
distant points. Huntington (W. Va.) 
State Hospital writes relatives of patients 
who are liable to die asking in advance 
for permission to perform an autopsy. The 
response has been surprisingly favorable 
with 70 per cent of those contacted re- 
turning signed permits. 

A letter from the superintendent ex- 
plains that the patient’s condition is not 
critical although he may “pass away in the 
‘not too distant future’.” Attached is a 
mimeographed sheet describing the purpose 
of the examination and stating that it will 
be performed free of charge. 


SUPERVISOR TRAINING 1-13 


THE BOARD FOR TEXAS STATE HOSPITALS 
AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS is holding a series of 
supervisory training conferences with the 
director of the Industrial Extension Serv- 
ice of Texas A. and M. College as sponsor. 

Similar conferences have been used by 
industry to improve the efficiency and 
morale of the organization. The present 
philosophy is that each hospital employee 
will be given greater motivation when all 


the supervisors, from superintendent to 
charge attendant, realize their responsi- 
bilities for cooperation, reduction of waste, 
delegation of authority, training, etc. 

The first unit, “Analyzing the Super- 
visor’s Job,” has been given at six institu- 
tions. In it the responsibilities of a super- 
visor and his part in job training are dis- 
cussed. Practice in job instruction is also 
included. 

Four additional units with 20 hours of 
instruction in each are planned for the 


future. They will include “Handling Peo- 
ple,’ “Work Improvement,” “Accident 
Prevention,” and “Leadership.” 
PROTECTIVE CAP 

FOR EPILEPTICS 20-12 


A HELMET-SHAPED CAP for epileptic pa- 
tients is used at Augusta (Me.) state hos- 
pital to prevent scalp lacerations received 
from falls during seizures. The cap, de- 
signed by the hospital’s head seamstress, 
has removable sponge rubber padding and 
weighs only 7 ounces. The hospital re- 
ports that during its first year in use, the 
protective cap has been found highly satis- 
factory. Illustrated instructions for making 
the helmet may be obiained from the 
M.H.LS. office. 


FIRE TRAINING 8-5 


St. VINCENT’S SANITARIUM, a private men- 
tal hospital in St. Louis, Mo., is undertaking 
a fire emergency training program under 
the direction of the local fire chief, the 
personnel department and the supervisor 
of the nursing school. 

The training program consists of show- 
ing location of fire fighting equipment 
throughout the building and lecturing on 
steps to be taken in case of fire. These 
steps include signaling the switchboard, pro- 
tecting the patient, and fighting the fire. 
Much emphasis is placed on the need to 
remain calm, and to be quick and quiet 
without becoming excited or upset. ‘ 

The participation of a city fite chief 
adds much to the effectiveness of the pro- 


gram. 


TEMPORARY COMMITMENT 
FOR PSYCHIATRIC STUDY 5-5 


THE CANADIAN CRIMINAL CODE was 
amended, effective June 1, to enable courts 
throughout the dominion to remand for 
observation an accused person who is be- 
lieved to be mentally ill. This period of 
temporary commitment to a mental hos- 
pital cannot exceed 30 days. 

A similar service has been available at 
the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital for the 
past 25 years; the legislation establishing 
this hospital provided that it should admit 
cases from the courts. Since the first of 
this year, ten beds have been set aside for 
psychiatric study of accused persons under 
the aegis of the University of Toronto. 
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OMMENTARY 


The Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic for September carries the s entitled “Ar- 
kansas’s Mental Health Plan” that Governor Sidney S. McMath of Arkansas delivered at 
the annual neuropsychiatric meeting at North Little Rock VA Hospital. Governor McMath 
describes briefly how Arkansas, a “poor” state, is building a progressive program for the 
care of its mentally ill. In an editorial note the address is called “one of the best state- 
ments of a psychiatric hospital program ever to come from a public official.” In the same 
issue Dr. James A. Mott, Jr., staff psychiatrist at Topeka (Kans.) State Hospital, presents 
a case report of “Rapid Recovery from Long Standing Illness.” Not merely the history 
of a woman who recovered after 17 years of custodial care, this article seriously questions 
our —— concepts of deterioration and irreversibility as well as the premature recom- 
mendation of shock treatment or lobotomy. It concludes: “We should remember that this 
patient, along with hundreds or thousands of others, was considered and labeled incurably 
insane in the years past and as a result was isolated to such a degree that she knew nothing 
of stop lights. If we are to discharge our responsibilities to our patients we must not 
tepeat these mistakes—we must encourage and stimulate contact with the outside world 
of reality, its progress and changes. Even though they seem incurable, we must consider 
all our patients potentially reversible and, at the very least, not allow such isolation as 
occurred in this patient.” 

Another governor’s views on mental health appear in Hospital Management for August 
under the title “caring for the Mentally Ill,” by Luther W. Youngdahl of Minnesota. This 
is essentially the speech Gov. Youngdahl made at the Governor's Conference at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in June. False economy in furnishing only custodial treatment 
to the mentally ill in the past and Minnesota’s current program are stressed. July’s Hospital 
Management asks general hospitals “Are You Making Plans to Care for Patients with Psy- 
chiatric Disorders?” in an article by Mrs. C. S. Knowles, R.N., associate director, McMillan 
Hospital, St. Louis. Her main argument for psychiatric sections in general hospitals is that 
many mentally ill patients will accept treatment in a general hospital although they would 
shun a mental hospital. She suggests first separating the acutely disturbed patient from 
others, then transferring him to the non-disturbed unit when possible, and finally testing 
him out in a general medical division to see whether he is ready to go home. 

Obio’s Mental Health Program, put out by the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, 
“is intended to acquaint the public with the nature of and the approach to the problem 
of mental illness, what the needs are, what progress Ohio has made and is making to pro- 
vide an adequate program, what is contemplated for the future ...” Generously i!lustrated 
with pictures of buildings, administrative officials, proposed new hospitals, and patient 
care, the booklet describes the functions of the Ohio mental hospitals in layman’s language. 

Henrietta G. Price, O.T.R., Virginia Mountney, B.M., and Ruth Knouss, all of the 
occupationai therapy department at Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md., 
write about the “Selection of Music to Accompany Electro-Shock Therapy” in the August 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation. Suggested recordings for the preparatory, 
awakening, and after periods of shock treatment are listed. One statement, however, “An 
older agitated-depressed patient who was a fine concert artist could not bear to have shock 
treatment associated with fine music,” raises some question about the expediency of accom- 
panying shock therapy with music. 

“Nursing Aspects of the Treatment of Lobotomized Patients” are described in detail by 
Evelyn Friedman, R.N., of Winter VA Hospital in the July issue of the same periodical. 
Miss Friedman also points out helpful habit retraining techniques. . 

The August issue of Nursing World, in its “Hospital Standards and Supplies” section, 
warns of a marking ink that degrades the fabric and is therefore not advisable to use in 
marking hospital linens. Under “New Products,” the magazine recommends “Wilsolve,” 
marketed by Lowebco, Inc., Chicago, Ill., to remove varnish, shellac, or wax from floors 
and to eliminate sanding. The product will also keep chrome, aluminum, or copper sur- 
faces free of rust, tarnish, or corrosion. 

The VA nursing service has issued a new guide for the instruction of hospital aides, 
one section of which is devoted to the training of psychiatric attendants. The outline is 
based on a time allowance of 75 to 80 hours over a three to four month period. It is 
divided into the following sections: orientation, maintaining patient environment, perform- 
ing nursing procedures, total nursing care of the psychiatric patient, and total planning 
for the resocialization. 

Mental Hygiene for July includes “Modern Dynamics of Rehabilitation for the Psychotic 
Patient,” by John Eisele Davis, Sc.D., of the Veterans Administration Office. The 
author points out that many patients can be reached through play when they will not work. 
He relies strongly on the “touch objective principle” by which the patient is taken away 
from his hallucinations and brought into direct contact with reality by touching actual things. 
Resocialization is in rehabilitation. Many patients, even older men, do so well 
in sports that they can compete successfully with outside teams. The author includes sug- 
gestions for games and activities that are appropriate for various of patients. 

“Group Reading in Mental Hospitals,” by John Walker Powell, Ph.D., which origi- 
nally appeared in Psychiatry for May, is abstracted in the September Digest of Neurology 


and Psychiatry. Under this program, a 
number of patients read the same book 
and later discuss it in a group lead by a 
therapist. While books to be discussed are 
frequently chosen because they bear on 
major areas of disturbance, the author con- 
siders that the group rather than the book 
is most important in re-education. 

Hospital Administration Review for July 
gives a good tip on how to find more room 
in crowded institutions in David Constan- 
tine’s article “One Way to Save Space in a 
Hospital.” The author “cleaned house” at 
Passavant Memorial Hospital in Chicago, 
looking over material that had been stored 
here and there for years. Much of what he 
uncovered was junked, some was put back 
in use, and a little that was in good con- 
dition although not suited to hospital use 
was sold to employees as “surplus prop- 
erty.” All in all, 1,000 square feet of space 
that was formerly wasted became available. 

“A Tuberculosis Hospital for Mental Pa- 
tients” is described in detail by Dr. George 
W. Jackson, superintendent of Arkansas 
State Hospital in the July Hospitals. Floor 
plans illustrate a discussion of the new 
112-bed TB unit at this hospital. Included 
are facilities for teaching and means for 
thoroughly segregating the patients. One 

ern feature is the television sets, con- 
trolled by the nurse, that are being in- 
stalled as a way of keeping the patients in 
contact with the outside world. 

The same issue outlines “Supervisory 
Conferences” at Lyons (N. J.) VA Hospital 
as a way to operate an institution more effi- 
ciently and to achieve higher morale among 
the employees. These views, as presented 
by Manager Crawford N. Baganz, M.D., 
L. E. Fish, and R. C. Clayton, are an elabo- 
ration of Lyons’ VA hospital’s application 
for the Mental Hospital Achievement 
Award (to be published this month). 

The “Relationship between Psychiatry and 
the Ancillary Services” are en up ina 
thought-provoking article by Dr. Paul 
Haun in the August issue of American 
Journal of Psychiatry. Essentially, the psy- 
chiatrist must be the responsible person 
in treating the patient. When representa- 
tives of non-medical therapies are working 
under him, they should work directly un- 
der his guidance. He may delegate specific 
jobs to them, but he can transfer medical 
responsibility only to another physician. 
In the same issue, “Transorbital Lobotomy 
in Institutional Practice” tells the technique 
and results of this operation in two Wash- 
ington state hospitals. The authors are 
Drs. Charles H. Jones, superintendent of 
Nozthern State Hospital, and James G. 
Shanklin, staff physician at Western State 
Hospital. 

Three articles of interest to hospital 
superintendents are included in the Amer- 
ican Journa! of Psychiatry for September. 
They are “Why State Hospital Superin- 
tendents Fail,” by Dr. Clifton T. Perkins, 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene in Mary- 
land; “The Clinical Director Looks at the 
Hospital Superintendent,” by Dr. Addison 
M. Duval, M.H.S. Consultant and First 
Assistant Physician, St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.; and “What the Nurse 
Looks for in the Administrator,” by Laura 
W. Fitzsimmons, R.N. The District of 
Columbia’s “sex psychopath” law and the 
treatment of offenders at St. Elizabeths is 
outlined by Drs. Barnard A. Cruvant, Mil- 
ton Meltzer, and Francis J. Tartaglino in 
“An Institutional Program for Committed 
Sex Deviants” in the same issue. 
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